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NOTES AND COMMENT 



Fifty years is a long life for a periodical; to a review just beginning its 
career, it seems patriarchal. So it is -with feelings of veneration that the 
Catholic Historical Review salutes The Catholic World, which, with its 
March issue, completes its fiftieth year. During this half-century how many 
a Catholic magazine and review The Catholic World has seen born and die! 
It remains to-day vigorous and flourishing, with every promise of longevity. 
What has been the secret of its vitality? We believe it has lain in two things, 
chiefly. First, in its strong living faith in the power and mission of the press, 
or to use Father Hecker's term, in the apostolate of the press ; and secondly, 
in its insight into the mind and temper of the American public, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. These gifts have inspired its editors with the enthusiasm and 
courage necessary for their work; and enabled them to know what was 
needed and to procure the writers capable of applying it. They have nobly 
won for The Catholic World its wide-spread reputation as an enlightened, cul- 
tivated, entertaining and faithful champion of Catholic truth and Catholic 
interests. Ad multos annos! 



An interesting and instructive feature of the Annual Meeting of the 
American Historical Association, held in Chicago, December 29-31, 1914, was 
the absence of Catholic historians. Out of the four hundred members of the 
Association present at the meetings, morning, afternoon and evening, two 
Catholic priests and several Dominican nuns alone were in attendance. In 
contrast with this lack of interest in a movement, the cultural value of which 
cannot be too highly estimated, was the number of subjects of distinct 
Catholic importance. No doubt, the week after Christmas is not the best 
week in the year to hold such a gathering, but a little sacrifice on the part 
of our higher educational institutions would have been instrumental in send- 
ing delegates to attend the meeting. 



The Catholics who were present were taken somewhat by surprise on 
hearing one of the lecturers, in what was otherwise an excellent contribution 
to English medieval history — the Maximum Wage Laws for Priests after the 
Black Death, explain how Church, owing to the dearth of priests for con- 
fession, gave a plenary indulgence for sin. It was an unfortunate slip. The 
Right Reverend Mons. O'Brien, of the Michigan Historical Society, took up 
the question in the discussion which followed, and in an emphatic and clear 
manner explained to those present that the Catholic Church had never 
granted an indulgence for sin. The writer, who had the pleasure of meeting 
the lecturer afterwards, was given the privilege of seeing the paper itself, 
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and the offending words for sin were not in the copy. It was clear that the 
phrase, which was twice used in the conference, was not the exact thought 
of the lecturer, but the whole incident was significant, to those who under- 
stood, of how carefully this whole matter of indulgences must needs be 
handled by non-Catholic historical writers, if they wish to escape the charge 
of falsification. With fifteen volumes of the Catholic Encyclopedia at their 
command, mistakes, such as these, of which we have all grown weary in 
refuting, ought not to occur. 



The best paper of the whole meeting, from the Catholic viewpoint, was 
without doubt that by Dr. Dow, of the University of Michigan, upon Roger 
Bacon. No more scholarly treatment of this wonderful thirteenth-century 
philosopher and Doctor AdmiraUlis could have been given. There is some- 
thing strange as well as remarkable about the enthusiasm over the seven 
hundredth anniversary of Roger Bacon both in English and American univer- 
sities. One wonders whether it is exclusively caused by admiration for his 
unique place in the history of intellectual science or whether there is not a 
misguided laudation of the man and friar because of his difficulties with 
those who may not have appreciated his great learning at its full worth. If 
one were to judge by the elaborate celebration projected at Columbia Uni- 
versity, for the month of November, 1914 — a celebration, by the way, which 
has been temporarily abandoned because "the war in Europe," as President 
Butler announced, "would not allow us at this time to undertake any celebra- 
tion with cheerfulness, and the pageant has therefore been postponed to a 
date that will hereafter be announced" — if we were to judge the reason of 
all this enthusiasm by the text of the Columbia Pageant, many scholars of 
medieval history will rejoice in the delay. The text itself is an amusing 
combination of solemn comedy, ballet music, caricatures of old medieval 
stained glass work, and an ambitious attempt to revivify Bacon's Apologia 
in the Opus Majus and the Opus Tertium. Saint Ambrose and Averroes, the 
Crusaders and Saracen dancing girls, troubadours and St. Louis IX, St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the paranymphus of Paris, Bacon himself, with Giotto, 
Dante and Beatrice, pass upon the stage, all linked together by Bacon's 
melancholy criticism of everything and everyone that preceded him. It is 
by no means even a perfect portrait of the man or the friar, whom Helmoltz 
called the greatest scientific incarnation of the Middle Ages, and it does not 
present us with even a fair idea of one whose reverence for the Church and 
for all that the authority of the Church represents was as intense as was his 
love for science and truth. 



Under the supervision of a committee of the American Historical Society 
there is published monthly, except in July and August, a History Teachers' 
Magazine, which deserves to be brought to the notice of Catholic educators. 
Many of the articles have already appeared in other periodicals, but they are 
here brought into one forum and thus constitute an attempt at a practical 
pedagogical method of teaching history. In many of these articles there is 
a breadth of vision and an accurate adjustment of values which recommend 
them specially to Catholic teachers. A list of works on American history, 
as they appear month by month, is given, and the whole magazine (each 
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issue contains about twenty-eight pages) is eminently practical and sug- 
gestive. "We would submit that the editors give a wider scope to their work 
and include also notices and references to American ecclesiastical history. 
There seems to be a conscious or unconscious conspiracy of silence regard- 
ing the unparalleled work the Catholic faith has accomplished in the social 
uplift and the educational progress of the United States. The literature on 
this subject has grown considerably the past twenty-five years, and much of 
it deserves a place among the best productions of American historical 
research-work. 



Everyone who has read Les Dominieains et la De'couverte de I'Ame'rique 
must regret that the work of the eminent Dominican historian, Pere Man- 
donnet, O.P., has not been translated into English. The book itself is divided 
into two parts, the first of which deals with the cosmographical knowledge 
of St. Thomas Aquinas and Blessed Albert the Great. The second part gives 
a wonderfully interesting account of the influence the Dominican Diego de 
Deza exercised on Columbus. In the current Dominican Year-Book, pub- 
lished at the Dominican House of Studies, at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., Miss C. M. Antony, the well-known English 
authority on Dominican history, has contributed a valuable synopsis of 
Mandonnet's book. It is not, as she points out, a history of Dominican 
missions in the United States, but an exposition of the influences which were 
predominant in equipping the first expedition of the discoverer. Among 
these influences Diego de Deza stands supreme. Columbus himself, in a 
letter dated December 21, 1504, says: "It is he [Diego de Deza] who was 
the cause of their Majesties' possessing the Indies, and that I remained 
in Castile when I had already set out for a foreign country." It was the 
wisdom of the ancient philosophers, handed down to mediaeval Europe 
through the commentators of the two great masters in the Dominican Order, 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Blessed Albertus Magnus, which led Columbus on 
his voyage of discovery. "And yet," the writer says, "in spite of all his 
enthusiasm, of his burning conviction that the Indies did lie upon the further 
coast of the Atlantic, he could never have sailed to discover them but for 
the sympathy, the enterprise, the efficacious help of one friend — a Spanish 
Dominican. Columbus not only trusted him, he evidently loved him. Yet 
how many of us remember Diego de Deza today? Some perhaps are even 
ignorant of the name of the man who played so stupendous, though hidden, 
a part in the history of the world. Historians, for one reason or another, 
have sought to minimize his share in the fortunes, in the glories of the Great 
Admiral. But there is no getting behind the words of Columbus himself — 
'Diego de Deza was the cause.' " 



From time to time the American Historical Review publishes lists of 
Doctoral Dissertations in History now in progress at the chief American 
universities. Copies of these printed lists for the years 1909-1913 may be 
had upon application to Dr. Jameson, 1140 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C. The list for December, 1914, contains titles of many subjects, now 
being studied by the doctorandi of our leading universities, which cannot 
fail to be of value to those interested in American Church history. Among 
these the most important ones are the following: 
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J. P. Gillespie, A.B. Columbia 1905; B.D. Union Theological Seminary 1907. 
The Influence of Religious Ideas on American Colonial Life. Columbia. 

James R. Young, A.B. Leland Stanford 1909, A.M. 1910. The Relation of 
Church and Clergy to Education in the Thirteen American Colonies. Chicago. 

Jane M. Berry, Ph.B. Chicago 1904; A.M. Columbia 1913. Relations Between 
the United States and Spain in the Southwest Between 1793 and 1795. Chicago. 

Martha L. Edwards, A.M. Wisconsin 1913. Religion and Politics 1850-1860. 
Wisconsin. 

G. L. Kieffer, A.B. Pennsylvania College 1909. The Attitude of the Lutherans 
in America Toward the Civil War and Reconstruction. Columbia. 

B. J. Baldwin, A.B. Wesleyan 1902; A.B. Yale 1903; B.D. Union Theological 
Seminary 1908. The Decay of the New England Parish. Columbia . 

A. A. Hirsh, A.B. Cornell 1901 ; B.D. Chicago 1907. The Huguenots in South 
Carolina. Chicago. 

W. B. Smith, A.B. Chicago 1902. White Servitude in South Carolina. Chicago. 

C. B. Goodykoontz, A.B. Colorado 1912; A.M. California 1914. The Province 
of Louisiana under Spain. California. 

Katharine J. Gallagher, A.B. Vassar 1909; A.M. Wisconsin 1913. The Mis- 
sionary Career of the Right Rev. Jackson Kemper in the Northwest, 1835-1859. 
Wisconsin. 

L. F. Jackson, A.B. North Dakota 1902; Ph.M. Chicago 1909. The History 
of Protestant Missions to the Sioux and Chippewa Indians. Harvard. 



"What material for Catholic History!" writes John Reily, the Cc-newago 
historian, after giving a list of the Superiors of the Maryland Jesuit Missions 
from 1633 to 1882. How often is not the same sentiment repeated when we 
learn of some little-known collection of letters or of archives, which have 
remained unused so far for American Catholic history. The groundwork of 
all our Catholic researches here in America begins with the story of the 
settlement and organization of the missions in towns and hamlets which 
have since grown to large cities or have fallen into obscurity. It is the local 
historian in the first place, whether priest or laymen, to whom we will 
always be indebted for the preservation of the earliest accounts we possess 
of our Catholic forefathers in the United States. Nearly every section of 
the United States can boast of some layman who has studied with an 
exemplary zeal his own State or locality from the Catholic standpoint. We 
have only to mention the nameB of Campbell, Brent, Griffin, Shea and Reily 
himself to prove of this. Scattered throughout the local newspapers and 
reviews are articles and sketches, written by these and other lovers of 
American Catholic history, which will one day be gathered together into 
their rightful place in the Bibliographia Americana Catholica, for which all 
research workers are waiting. 



Reily's work, for example, Conewago, a Collection of Catholic Local His- 
tory, gathered from the Fields of Catholic Missionary Labor within our 
Reach, is, as he calls it, a humble effort to preserve some reminiscences of 
those who have gone before, and who by their lives, their labors and their 
sacrifices have secured for succeeding generations the enjoyment of happy 
homes and all the blessings of our Holy Catholic Religion. It may seem 
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out of place to recall this old work, for it was printed in 1885, but there are 
many of us who are attracted by these efforts of an earlier generation, 
because they seem to be written direct from the heart. They are filled with 
the aroma of that lovely and affectionate reverence for the priesthood, which 
characterized the days of our grandfathers so strongly. Reily's work is not 
finished or scholarly by any means, judging it from our present-day stand- 
ards; but it is a worthy example of what many a Catholic layman might do 
nowadays in helping to preserve the local history of his Church, school and 
clergy. One of the most precious series of data Reily has preserved is the 
history of early Catholic educational activity in Southern Pennsylvania and 
Western Maryland. We have the privilege of presenting an unpublished 
letter written on the subject by Reily shortly before his death: 

McSherrystown, Pa., Dec. 13, 1905. 
Rev. and Dear Father: Your kind letter received. Sorry I am not well and 
almost too nervous to write. 

1. Oldest and earliest Conewago Missions were: Westmoreland Co., Sports- 
man's Hall; Carlisle, Milton, Northumberland Co.; Lancaster and Conewago 
founded at one time; York, York Co.; Taneytown, Balto Co., now Carroll; 
Frederick 1760; the Hagerstown, Chambersburg and South Mountain country 
and North Mountain country from Winchester, Martinsburg to Cumberland, by 
Father James Framback; Gettysburg, Littlestown 1790; Beaver Creek Mission, 
near Abbottstown, Brandt's Chapel, near Paradise; Hanover, etc. 

2. Up to 1830, and to 1850, most of the missions were visited once or twice a 
month; had hard work to keep up churches. Jesuits got very little support 
from missions; depended on Conewago farms for support. Such a thing as a 
distinctively Catholic or parochial school unthought of. 

3. John Lawrence Gubernator I, the Goshenhoppen and Conewago organist 
and schoolmaster, taught no school at Hanover, as it was then, 1787, only a post 
town. He taught in the winter in log house in country, German reading, writing, 
ciphering; in summer farmed; his son, John L. II, after him, only English; 
remember the old cherry tree of the school house in my youth, but house was 
then gone already, one and one-half miles frm Conewago Chapel. 

4. The "monk" Herout, later a Sulpician priest, was evidently the first 
Catholic man to teach school around Conewago, at Pigeon Hills, four miles from 
Conewago, 1790; he and his school led to the Sulpicians founding the "Seminary 
Farm" there, — the earliest students of Mt. St. Mary's 1808, coming from Pigeon 
Hills, but Herout taught no Catholic School, — the sons of the largest land- 
owners learned the four R's from him, later entered the Sulpicians' School. 

5. The Conewago Jesuits were always hard up for workers, traveling mis- 
sionaries — from 1787 were all old — Pellentz, Cerfoumont, etc., — had to take 
seculars — De Barth, Brosius, Gallitzin, etc., up to and after 1800 — had no time 
to teach. 

6. Jesuits took poor boys to work on farms, taught them Catechism in their 
rooms in evening; but first school at Conewago Chapel dates from 1830, when 
Father Mat. Leken built two school-houses, limestone, roughcast, one in each end 
of church yard, last one gone 1900 — used for warming houses for people coming 
to church for 5, 10, 20 miles through rough winter weather, no stoves in church; 
first school teacher was Rev. F. X. Kendeler, "tramp" German priest (secular), 
whom Jesuits picked up, did good work, left for the West in the 40's; Rev. 
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Michael McFaul, last heard from was at St. Louis, a schoolboy of his; also the 
Jesuit Father Sullivan of Santa Clara College, perhaps now dead. Lay teachers 
then taught to 1850, Harmon, Gross, etc., then Father F. X. De Neckere to 1878, 
then lay teachers to 1900, then Sisters. 

First parochial schools at Conewago were started by Father Peter Manns, S.J., 
1860; at Mt. Rock, Irishtown, Hanover, by Father Domperi, 1863; Paradise by 
Father De Neckere, 1860, etc. Two Sisters from Emmittsburg started a school 
at McSherrystown about 1830, now St. Joseph's Academy. 

Father Wappelar built the first church at Conewago 1741 and at Lancaster; 
only on that mission four years; then attended by Jesuits from Bohemia and 
"Hickory," now Father Frederick's church at Belair, Md. 

First resident priest at Conewago Father Mathias Manners {alias Sittens- 
berger), about 1760. 

The establishment of parochial schools on these missions was under great 
difficulties — no means, no teachers,— people mostly hardworking Pa. Germans. 

Sorry I cannot help you more. 

Very sincerely yours, 

John T. Reily. 

It is not a far cry nowadays from Pennsylvania to Florida. A friend has 
sent us several little brochures on the history of the Church there. Among 
them are the Jubilee Account of Saint Joseph's Colony, in Pasco County, 
and Notes on the Catholic Church in Florida (1565-1876), the latter written 
by the Very Rev. H. P. Clavreul, V.G. Both are excellent examples of what 
might be done in every locality towards an intelligent description of the 
Church's activity. Father Clavreul dedicates his little volume to the 
"Colonists whom Divine Providence brought to these shores, August, 1768, 
and to their Descendants." It consists of twelve chapters, treating the his- 
tory of Florida from the landing of Menendez in 1565 to the year 1876. The 
Indian revolt of 1644, the occupation by the English in 1764, the Retrocession 
to Spain in 1784, the Change of Flag in 1819, together with Statistics of 
Baptisms and Marriages (1768-1857), and short biographical sketches of the 
most prominent ecclesiastics, are all studied from a new point of view which 
is as refreshing as it is enlightening. The second half of the booklet is a 
very valuable Appendix containing eight original documents relating to the 
Church in Florida. For prospective historical workers in that field, there 
are several items of great interest. "The only authentic documents in the 
possession of the Cathedral of St. Augustine which refer to the two hundred 
years of uninterrupted Spanish occupation (1565-1763) are fourteen volumes 
of Baptisms." The numerous Church Registers, left by the Rev. Dr. Peter 
Camp, who accompanied 1500 colonists to Florida from the Balearic Islands, 
Italy and Greece, have also been used by the author. These Notes on the Cath- 
olic Church in Florida deserve a wide circulation among all who are seeking a 
model upon which to base their own research work in similar fields. 



The Rev. Father Michael A. Shine of the Nebraska Historical Society, is 
a graduate of the Springfield (Mass.) High School, of Holy Cross College, 
and of St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore. As an assistant and pastor in the 
Diocese of Lincoln, Nebraska, his interest was aroused in the study of the 
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Indian tribes of the State, and the Nebraska Historical Society has every 
reason to be proud of the work of its Catholic member. Pew scholars are 
better acquainted with the history of the Church in the Middle West. In his 
conference, The Nebraska Aborignes as they appeared in the Enghteenth 
Century, which was read at the twenty-third annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Academy of Sciences, at Lincoln, May 16, 1913, and which has recently been 
published, we are brought into intimate contact with the Indians of a region 
over which a cloud of obscurity long hung before the Lewis and Clarke 
expedition of 1804-06. The Margry Papers were our only sources for the 
history of this region prior to 1888, and while the recent discovery of the 
Journal of Jean Baptiste Truteau on the upper Missouri (June 7, 1794, to 
March 26, 1795), among the Archives of the Indies at Seville (cf. American 
Historical Review, Jan., 1914), throw further valuable light on this interesting 
subject, Father Shine's work contains the essential facts of the same. It is 
the best succinct account of early Indian history in Nebraska at present, and 
it is to be hoped that his eminent success so far will induce him to widen the 
field of his labors and to give us the benefit of his scholarly judgment and true 
historical instinct, for all such studies must contribute to the ever-growing 
knowledge of the Catholic Missions and missionaries. 



One wonders how much longer we must wait for a complete account of 
the rise, growth and activity of the Religious Orders in the United States. 
Heimbucher's Die Orden und Kongregationen der Katlwlischen Kirche does 
indeed give a large share of its three volumes to American religious history ; 
but a work on the American Orders on the same scale and written in the 
same thorough style is a want which should be filled. Naturally, the different 
Orders must first publish their own history from their own standpoint before 
such a synthetic work as this can be attempted. There are many reasons 
why this work has not been begun. Among these must be mentioned the 
difficulty of locating the archives of the different Orders and of collecting 
sufficient original sources to warrant a methodic history based upon the 
same. Archives which were once the property of the original missionaries 
have either gone back to the mother-houses in Europe, or have found their 
way into archiepiscopal and episcopal libraries in this country, and have 
been in consequence almost entirely lost to sight. Such, for example, has 
been the fate of the documents dealing with one of the most interesting 
aspects of Catholic American history — the Capuchin Missions. In the 
archives of the Diocese and the Cathedral of New Orleans will be found 
most of the existing original sources on the history of the Capuchin Missions 
in Louisiana. The few documents which rest in the general archives of the 
Order at Rome, will be found in the Analecta O. M. Gap. In some of the 
public libraries of Champagne and Lorraine the sources of the history of the 
French Capuchins in America have remained since the French Revolution. 
Those interested in this important page of our history will regret to learn 
that the research-work of the Belgian Capuchin historian, Fr. Predegand 
Callaey, has been suspended on account of the war. If suflicient interest 
could be aroused among those who possess all such material, these scattered 
sources might be collected in the principal house of the Order in the United 
States and a scientific history of the same be published. It is a history 
which contains many interesting sides, and none more so than the story of 
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Father Antoine Sedella's place in the bishopric of Louisiana — a place which 
deserved a larger share in the article on New Orleans in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. Several interesting articles on this subject have appeared in 
the V. S. Catholic Historical Society's Records and Studies, Vol. IV (1906), 
p. 55; Vol. V (1907), p. 274. The writer who begins such a scientific account 
of the Religious Orders in America will, of course, have Bishop Currier's 
excellent work, The History of the Religious Orders in the United States, as 
a model upon which to base his studies. 



An excellent brochure which comes from a Capuchin source is German- 
Russian Settlements in Ellis County, Kansas, by Rev. Francis S. Laing 1 , 
O.M. Cap. It was written for the Kansas Historical Society, and its forty-odd 
pages are filled with interest and charm. It Is an article which deserves to 
be reprinted in all our Catholic historical periodicals, for it is the story of 
some 8000 German Catholic families whose love for the faith first compelled 
them to emigrate from Germany into Russia, during the reign of Catherine II, 
and compelled their children and grandchildren to emigrate from Russia to 
Ellis County, Kansas, in 1875-78. They gave the names of their villages in 
Russia to the settlements made in Kansas, and thus the link exists which 
binds them today to their forefathers of the eighteenth century. Theirs is a 
charming story of allegiance to the Church: 

"When the colonists, who were all Catholics, arrived in Ellis County there 
was no Catholic church on the Kansas Pacific west of Salina. In each of the 
colonies a large cross of wood was erected, about which the people gathered 
for devotions on Sundays and holidays. In Herzog the cross stood in the south- 
east corner of section 1. In Munjor it was in the northeast corner of section 25. 
Here the rosary and prayers for mass and litanies were prayed. In Catharine 
the cross was planted about 200 yards from the first dwellings; a procession 
was formed, headed by a cross made by Justus Bissing and still preserved in the 
church; prayers were recited and songs sung on the way, a litany recited at the 
cross. This was continued on Sundays when no priest visited the colonies till 
1879. In Pfeifer the cross was in the south part of the village plat on section 25; 
in Liebenthal, northeast of the present church. The cross in Schoenchen was 
not used for public devotions." 

In 1878 the Capuchins took charge of the Missions in Ellis county, and 
the churches they have built in the different towns bear testimony to the 
success of their zeal and labors. These colonies have a peculiar interest for 
the student of present-day American institutions. They follow practically 
the same form of local government which was instituted by Catherine II 
after their emigration to Russia in 1762-68: 

"Owing to their seclusion the colonies in Russia retained their native tongue 
(German), but few acquiring a knowledge of the Russian language. The set- 
tlers of Ellis county still speak German, and there is today not a child of these 
setlements that cannot speak German as well, and frequently better than, English. 
This heritage is still fostered at home and in the parish school. The spoken 
German has much similarity to that spoken in the Palatinate and in Bavaria. 
Some varieties in the language of the different villages still obtain, such as the 
pronunciation of e as a, a, 5, I, in such words as Weizen, stehen, etc. One 
peculiarity is that words are employed in a sense that is obsolete, as 'bloede' in 
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the sense of timid; or in a sense otherwise humorous as "abscheulich,' as adverb 
to express a superlative; or in a sense wholly unusual, as 'frech' (courageous), 
'geistreich' (proud), 'ruchlos' (wild), 'schlau' (crooked), 'unmuendig' (bashful), 
'scharf (fast). It has been remarked that the settlers are never embarrassed 
in speech, having a readiness of coining new words, or giving existing words a 
new meaning should circumstances demand it. This may in part explain the 
unusual application of words. Because of these peculiarities of speech even one 
familiar with German often fails to arrive at the thought it is meant to convey. 

There are in use a number of Latin expressions, such as 'cito,' 'contra,' 'versua- 
dieren' (persuadere), 'stante pede'; these undoubtedly were introduced by such 
as had studied Latin in the seminar. Various French words, such as 'boutel, 
charmant, courage, goulaien (goulu), malheur, palitot, parapluie, precis, rendez- 
vous, reprimand,' are still in use. This has its explanation in the predilection 
for French words by Germans which had its rise towards the close of the six- 
teenth century, and still obtained at the time of the exodus of our colonists 
from Germany. It was in part due to an influx of French-speaking persons (as 
prisoners of war) into the colonies after the expedition of Napoleon I, and after 
the Crimean war. Such families of those who have settled in Ellis county are, 
e. g., Storm and Vonfeld. Numerous Russian words have been incorporated 
into the language of the settlers. Such are 'ambar' (granary), 'arbus' (water- 
melon), 'galosch' (overshoe)' 'kaback' (wages), 'kaftan' (coat), 'kalatsch' (white 
bread), 'kaluntsch' (swing), 'kardus' (cap), 'plotnik' (carpenter), 'polschupka' 
(large overcoat), 'prostoi' (common)." 

Father Laing's appeal to original sources in his work can be seen in a partial 

list of his bibliography: — 

Linnenbebgeb, Jos., Sb. Booh (letter-paper size) of over 600 pages. Relates 
the early history of several colonies on the Karamann; a chapter is devoted 
to the emigration to America. 

Walteb, August, relates on 34 pages {copy size) the emigration from Germany 
to Russia, and from Russia to the United States, with a full list of the set- 
tlers in Catharine. 

Kablin, Athanasius. Diary (though begun only February 8, 1889) gives 
details of his trip to Kansas, of crops from 1876 till 1897 (34 pages, memo- 
randum size. 

Schmidt, Jacob. Family look (11 pages, ledger size), begun 1843, relates impor- 
tant family matters till 1904. 

The monastery Chronicles of Victoria and Munjor contain some items of interest 
which are frequently referred to. All these manuscripts are German. 

Father Laing's work is an unanswerable reply to a charge made recently, 
more in a spirit of regret than of criticism, to the effect that "our Catholic 
history so far has been largely panegyric, cornerstone-laying and jubilee. 
The sources are nil." 

Belgians in this country who are anxious to know the whereabouts of 
members of their families and friends may learn the same from a weekly 
paper published by the Catholic Association, London, England, called 
De Stem uit Belgie (L'Echo de Belgigue). The address is 55 Russell Square, 
W. C, and the price two cents. Bach issue contains partial lists of the 
130,000 Belgian refugees in England and of the 22,000 wounded Belgian 
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soldiers who are in English hospitals. Similar lists are published of those 
in France. 



When the history of catechetical literature in the United States comes 
to be written, a distinctly honorable place must be given to Father Roderick 
A. MacEachen of Barton, Ohio. He has not only succeeded in writing a 
good Catechism — that alone should place him among the "immortals," as a 
certain western Archbishop calls the best catechism writers — but in pro- 
ducing a series of graded Catechisms, ranging from a Baby Catechism to a 
Complete Catechism of Christian Doctrine, graded to older intelligences. 
There is perhaps no other topic fraught with disaster both for him who 
writes it, and for him who criticizes it, as a Catechism. It is a rock on which 
many have tried to chisel their names, and have left only a trace behind. 
When their history is written it will be seen what a pathetic tale remained 
to be told in the growth of the Church in English-speaking countries. Father 
MacEachen has succeeded — one out of many who have failed — and the suc- 
cess of his Catechism is heightened by the success of a large Catechism 
Chart of Christian Doctrine, which is as artistic with its beautiful pictures, 
by way of example, as it is clear, concise and accurately adapted to the use 
of children in our schools. Another exceptional merit to his Catechisms are 
the Indexes at the back and the running bibliography at the bottom of the 
page of books and tracts, many of which children might read on the Cate- 
chism lesson. Catholic mothers ought to give their little ones this Baby 
Catechism instead of the pagan books for children with which America is 
overrun. 



